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THE PROCRUSTEAN BED 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ONE of these bad people was named Procrustes; 
and he was indeed a terrible fellow, and had an 
ugly way of making fun of the poor travelers who 
happened to fall into his clutches. In his cavern 
he had a bed on which, with great pretense of hos- 
pitality, he invited his guests to lie down; but if 
they happened to be shorter than the bed, this 
wicked villian stretched them out by main force; 
or, if they were too tall, he lopped off their heads 
or feet, and laughed at what he had done, as an 
excellent joke. Thus, however weary a man might 
be, he never liked to lie in the bed of Procrustes. 


THIS condensed version of the mythological 
tale of Proerustes dramatizes a danger which 
institutions of higher education now face as they 
establish policies to govern the evaluation of 
educational growth incident to military service. 
In the recent widespread discussions of this 
problem, three points of view are reviewed with 
respect to the amount of credit which service 
men should receive for their varied military ex- 
periences. 

The simplest procedure, employed by most 
colleges and universities after the last war, 
would involve the granting of a certain amount 
of “blanket credit” for military experience re- 
gardless of its educational worth. This practice 
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has now been universally condemned as academi- 
cally and ethically irregular. Though a few 
high schools and colleges have made extravagant 
grants of credit for inservice training, there is 
little danger that the practice of awarding 
blanket credit will be generally revived. Such 
“handouts,” however generous the intention of 
the donor, constitute a doubtful form of patriot- 
ism and a disservice to the veteran who will be 
the recipient of ersatz, rather than genuine, 
academie credit. 

A second school of thought holds that no 
credit should be granted for military experience. 
This policy is patently unfair to many men and 
women whose military life has ineluded experi- 
ences of demonstrable educational value. Stu- 
dents should not be expected to study subject 
matter that they have already learned through 
their military training or through study during 
their leisure time. Veterans will be impatient 
with institutions which impose such mechanical 
and arbitrary requirements. Few secondary 
schools or colleges have taken the inflexible posi- 
tion that they will not consider granting credit 
for any education completed during military 
service. 
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A third philosophy of accreditation, which 
has gained virtually universal acceptance, rests 
on the principle that any service experience of 
possible educational worth should be assessed 
“in terms of demonstrated educational compe- 
tence.””! 

This point of view, laudable in principle, may 
in practical application very well become the 
Procrustean Bed of American higher education. 
In attempting to prevent grants of blanket 
credit, the colleges and universities are in 
danger of embracing a system of accreditation 
that in the long run may be more unjust to the 
veteran and more damaging to the future of 
higher education in this country than the prac- 
tice of granting blanket credit which, at worst, 
would be a temporary evil. Although they 
begin with the disarming statement that respon- 
sibility for determining how much credit is to 
be allowed for military experience should rest 
with the individual institution concerned, recent 
discussions emphasize the desirability of using 
uniform examinations in order that comparisons 
may be possible among institutions. 

A simple alternative to the use of standard- 
ized tests in the accreditation of military experi- 
ence has been only inconspicuously referred to 
in most discussions of this subject, though it 
is clearly more sound educationally and fairer 
to the serviceman. Justice can be done and 
educational standards maintained most easily 
if each institution will apply the standards and 
use the testing instruments normally employed 
for measuring the educational development of 
its own students. In practice this would mean 
that a serviceman who felt he deserved credit 
for a knowledge of trigonometry would be given 
an examination in that subject prepared by the 
mathematics that institution. 
The use of outside examinations for the pur- 


department in 


poses of comparing institutional scores is totally 
unwarranted. It will result in invidious com- 
parisons, delay in administration, and an em- 
phasis on false standards. 

The crucial importance of maintaining insti- 
tutional independence in the evaluation of mili- 
tary experience cannot be appreciated until 
certain recent social and educational trends are 
reviewed. One of the most arresting of these 

1**Sound Educational Credit for Military Ex- 
perience,’’ American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943, p. 2. 
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phenomena has been the rapid increase in c¢ol- 
lege enrollments in the past 50 years. In 1890, 
there were only 156,000 students in all types 
of institutions of higher education. By 1940 
this figure had increased to about 1,500,000.2 In 
1940, one out of every seven American youths of 
college age was enrolled in some type of higher 
institution. This increased college attendance 
has been caused by a number of social forces 
such as compulsory school-attendance laws, labor 
laws, an increased proportion of adults in the 
population, demands by the professions, indus- 
try, and commerce for advanced general and 
specialized education, and a desire on the part 
of the working classes for more education for 
their children. Students of American social 
organization believe that, save for a social up- 
heaval of major proportions, these influences 
will continue after the war. When the counter- 
acting influences of the war are removed it may 
confidently be expected, therefore, that enroll- 
ments in both secondary schools and colleges 
will continue to rise for a number of years. 
Only now is America really reaching the goal 
of a democratic educational system envisaged 
by those who, in the earliest years of the Re- 
public, believed that widespread dissemination 
of knowledge among the people was the only 
sure foundation of liberty and prosperity. 

As this demoeratizing process has proceeded, 
the high schools have graduated many students 
different in scholastic aptitude and in academic 
interests from the graduates of a half century 
ago. Many of these students are nevertheless 
seeking admission to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. This heterogeneous student body re- 
quires a widely varied educational offering if 
students’ needs are to be met. Hence standards 
for admission and for graduation in colleges 
granting the bachelor’s degree should vary con- 
siderably. 

Many edueators, unfortunately, view this 
variation in standards and in curricular content 
with profound concern. They urge measures 
calculated to reduce these differences among in- 
stitutions. Anyone who knows the varied edu- 
cational needs of American youth would hope, 
however, that more institutions will courageously 
and forthrightly declare that they are gearing 

2U. 8. Office of Education, ‘‘ Biennial Survey of 


Edueation, 1938-40,’’ Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942, vol. II, p. 30. 
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their programs to the needs of the many stu- 
dents whose interests and aptitudes differ from 
those of the students of half a century ago. 
Unlike many of their competitors, they will then 
maintain their integrity by representing to 
prospective students and the public generally 
the type of education they are really prepared 
to offer on a sound basis. But the more impor- 
tant consideration is that they will stop trying 
to “live up to the Jones’s” and begin to organize 
their curricula around the interests and abilities 
of the student clientele they can actually hope 
to attraet. Furthermore, this practice will lead 
to a specialization of labor among academic 
institutions, with a consequent universal im- 
provement in American higher education. 
Every encouragement should be given to atypi- 
cal institutions. And educational policies hav- 
ing the effect of reducing these institutional 
differences should properly be condemned. 

A seore of years of intensive effort has been 
required to gain widespread acceptance of the 
principle of institutional variation. The neces- 
sary standardization of college programs to 
assist the military services in the successful 
and rapid prosecution of the war has resulted 
in a temporary reversal of this movement. But, 
as the war draws to a close and servicemen and 
women resume formal schooling, their educa- 
tional background will be even more varied 
than that of normal student groups. In the 
postwar years it will be all the more necessary, 
therefore, for institutions collectively to adapt 
their programs to all the varied purposes of 
students while individually attempting to serve 
certain groups with eommon purposes, interests, 
and abilities. 

In considering the evaluation of military ex- 
perience, a review of the development in exami- 
nation practices since World War I will be 
rewarding to those who must deal with this 
problem. Colleges have generally abandoned 
the practice of granting degrees for the com- 
pletion of a certain number of miscellaneous 
courses carrying an aggregate of one hundred- 
odd “units of eredit.” Many institutions have 
replaced individual course examinations with 
comprehensive examinations designed to mea- 
sure something more than the student’s ability 
to recall the various bits of information learned 
in a dozen or more courses. They measure not 
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only what the prospective graduate has memor- 
ized, but also what skills he has acquired in intel- 
lectual workmanship, such as his capacity to 
draw together information relevant to the prob- 
lems presented, and through logical reasoning to 
reach a defensible conclusion. The emphasis in 
these examinations is upon the student’s ability 
to manage his own intellectual resources effee- 
tively rather than upon his possession of a body 
of fact in common with all his fellow students. 
It is crucially important that this type of edu- 
cational appraisal be encouraged. These at- 
tempts to adapt the examining procedures to 
the particular needs of students of a given 
institution can be given impetus in connection 
with the special problem of the accreditation 
of military experience. 

If military experience of educational value 
is to be fairly appraised, educational standards 
maintained, and institutional variation encour- 
aged, the foregoing factors must be considered. 
It will be well to re-examine the concept of 
granting credit “in terms of demonstrated edu- 
cational competence” in the light of these facts. 
What does the term, “educational competence,” 
really mean when applied to an individual vet- 
eran who requests that a specific institution 
evaluate his military experience? It means, in 
concrete terms, to what extent this individual, 
because of the experience he has had during his 
military service has satisfied the requirements 
for admission, or for a degree, as previously 
established by the faculty of that specific in- 
stitution. 

It follows, therefore, that, if the serviceman 
is to be allowed a fair amount of credit, he 
should be tested with the same examinations 
applied to other students. There is no necessity 
to use outside examinations to compare grants 
of credit made in one institution with those made 
by other institutions. The valid comparison is 
between the serviceman and other students 
within the institution, not in others. The allow- 
ances made by other institutions should be 
greater or less depending on variations in the 
purposes of the school and the curriculum of 
the student’s choice. This practice of internal 
examining will guarantee equitable treatment 
for the serviceman and the maintenance of 
standards within the institution, the two mat- 
ters educators and the public generally are con- 
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cerned about. It is entirely unnecessary, there- 
fore, to launch large-scale extramural testing 
programs to guarantee equity for the service- 
man and the maintenance of sound educational 
standards. Such programs may be of value in 
the validation of tests, but this purpose does 
not constitute a justification for urging their 
use for the evaluation of military experience. 
“Blanket examining” is not the necessary alter- 
native to “blanket credit.” 

Many servicemen will have learned much mis- 
cellaneous knowledge, and may have developed 
in intellectual maturity, during their military 
duty. They will want to present this experi- 
ence for appraisal by academic institutions in 
order that they may be properly located in the 
academic scale. The ACE test of General Edu- 
cational Development can be used as an accurate 
measure, not only of educational development 
during military service, but, in the case of veter- 
ans who have not attended school for a number 
of years, of the residue of knowledge from 
earlier formal schooling. This examination will 
be useful in placing veterans at the proper edu- 
cational level and in diagnosing educational 
strengths and weaknesses on the basis of which 
veterans can be guided into the courses most 
closely allied to their abilities. 

The overwhelming proportion (more than 90 
per cent) of active servicemen and veterans who 
have sought academic credit have based their 
requests on the completion of basic military 
training or on the specialized training of the 
service schools. Those who are familiar with 
these courses know that they deal mainly with 
technical military activities. Such general edu- 
cation as is included is for the purpose of pro- 
viding the basic principles on which specialized 
instruction rests. This general education, and 
with few exceptions, the technical education, 
does not parallel instruction in civilian schools. 
Moreover, the bulk of the instruction in the 
service schools is of high-school grade or lower. 

In the light of these facts it is clear that the 
evaluation of inservice education at the college 
level is by no means going to be the gigantic 
problem that those unfamiliar with the training 
programs of the armed services have expected. 
The percentage of veterans who will actually 
have had military instruction worthy of college 
credit and who will want such credit will be 
small indeed, certainly not over five per cent. 
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It is the hope of all well-meaning members 
of the academic fraternity that credit for mili. 
tary experience will be based on actual educa- 
tional accomplishment. The plan here proposed 
avoids all the evils of “blanket credit” by plac- 
ing responsibility on each institution to deter- 
mine the amount of credit that should be 
awarded to each individual veteran. It also 
maintains the standards of the college by re- 
quiring that the amount of credit granted de- 
pend upon the extent to which the experience 
the serviceman has had satisfies the established 
requirements for a degree, regardless of the 
amount of credit other institutions allow for 
similar experiences. Thus institutional differ- 
entiation of function is encouraged and restric- 
tive and harmful standardizatizon prevented. 
Moreover, it focuses the attention of faculty 
members on the fact that educational goals may 
be reached through experiences other than those 
provided in the classroom, and that their own 
examinations should measure educational growth 
toward these objectives irrespective of the man- 
ner in which they are reached. Throwing the 
responsibility for the appraisal of military 
training on college faculties, where it obviously 
belongs, will also have the salutary effect of pro- 
voking a thoroughgoing reconsideration of the 
purposes of education, and a general improve- 
ment in examination procedures. 

It must be admitted that the plan proposed 
offers greater opportunity for the granting of 
excessive credit for military training than a 
plan under which all institutions would give a 
common examination and allow credit on the 
basis of established national norms. Under the 
plan proposed here some institutions will be 
excessively generous to servicemen for patriotic 
or commercial reasons, or both. Those who 
have examined a number of institutions know 
that wide differences in academic standards 
exist in peacetime. But the accreditation of 
military experience and the reform of unsound 
educational practices are two different things. 
They should not be confused. The possibility 
of a few instances of malpractice or honest 
error in judgment is not sufficient reason for 
the establishment of a system of extramural 
evaluation which may, by invidious comparison 
and false standards, place the colleges of the 
country in a Procrustean Bed of educational 
uniformity. 
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TWELVE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
OPPOSE ACTION NOW ON 
PEACETIME TRAINING 

TWELVE university presidents, in an open let- 
ter to President Roosevelt released January 31, 
urged that no action be taken on the peacetime 
conscription-training proposal “until the post- 
war international situation is clarified.” Stating 
that “. . . we have heard no argument which 
convinees us of the necessity for action at this 
time,” the letter questions especially the argu- 
ment that, “unless Congress acts under the stress 
of war, compulsory military training will never 
be adopted.” The letter condemns (properly, in 
the judgment of the present writer) such a 
motive on the part of those advocating imme- 
diate action as an unjustified reflection upon the 
intelligence of the electorate, maintaining that it 


. . rests on a distrust of the American people 
which we do not share. It is to imply that the 
American people cannot arrive at a wise decision 
on a great issue through the democratic processes 
after a cool and deliberate debate. 

The alleged educational and social values of 
military training are also questioned : 


. .. Military training offers no real solution to 
national problems of education, health, or respon- 
sible citizenship in a free society. Moreover, we do 
not favor the control of even a year’s education of 
young men by the Federal government. 

The letter, which indorses peacetime conscrip- 
tion-training if its necessity is clearly demon- 
strated after “complete victory over Germany,” 
is signed by the following presidents of the uni- 
versities named: Oliver C. Carmichael, Vander- 
bilt; James B. Conant, Harvard; Edmund E. 
Day, Cornell; Harold W. Dodds, Princeton; 
Rufus C. Harris, Tulane; Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chieago; Frederick A. Middlebush, Missouri; 
Deane W. Malott, Kansas; Robert G. Sproul, 
California; Donald B. Tresidder, Stanford; 
Herman B. Wells, Indiana; and Henry M. 
Wriston, Brown.—W. C. B. 


THE CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FEDERATION ON COMPULSORY 
TRAINING 

Tue following resolution concerning compul- 
sory military training, which was adopted by 





the California Junior College Federation in con- 
ference at Berkeley, December 18-19, 1944, has 
been sent to ScHooL anD Society by Thomas 
L. Nelson, superintendent, Kern County Union 
High School District, Bakersfield : 


WHEREAS, many of our political and military 
leaders believe that some form of compulsory mili- 
tary training is necessary for national defense, and 

WHEREAS, it seems necessary and desirable, there- 
fore, that our nation be ready for any eventuality, 
including the possibility of another war, and 

WHEREAS, a large part of the training of our 
modern Armed Forces must of necessity be techni- 
eal or vocational in character, and 

WHEREAS, this training is an integral part of 
any adequate military training and cannot be sepa- 
rated from the whole, and 

WHEREAS, our schools and colleges have rendered 
such splendid service in this type of training as 
already evidenced by the success of our Armed 
Forces today, and 

WHEREAS, such training should be geared to peace 
as well as war, and 

WHEREAS, the purely military phase of military 
training can be given in a relatively short period 
of time for most branches of the service, and 

WHEREAS, some 10,000,000 men and women now 
in the service will be well prepared and should have 
the opportunity to speak on this vital question, and 

WHEREAS, this is a matter that should not be 
hastily decided without the judgment of all groups 
of our society, including that group of men and 
women most qualified to pass judgment, namely, our 
present Armed Forces, 

Now THEREFORE, be it resolved that we recom- 
mend: 

1. That this whole matter of legislation for com- 
pulsory military training be not hastily prepared 
during a period of stress; 

2. That it wait until we have our present Armed 
Forces returned to civilian life so that their judg- 
ment may be had, as one of the best qualified groups 
to speak on this matter; 

3. That in the meantime careful consideration be 
given the following program: 

(a) That training for national service be desig- 
nated as a function of our secondary schools and 
colleges ; 

(b) That all such schools be required to see that 
every pupil, male and female, who is not enrolled 
in a vocational, technical, or other curriculum which 
has direct value in time of war, take at least one 
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designated national-service course, which will be 
useful in time of war; 

(c) That ROTC or similar military training be 
required of every able-bodied male student who is 
not excused by proper authority during at least 
one year in high school or college; 

(d) That, in addition, each able-bodied male stu- 
dent not excused by proper authority be required 
to attend one summer camp conducted by the mili- 
tary authorities, between the ages of 17 and 21; 

(e) That all able-bodied males, whether pupils 
or not, be required to attend one such camp be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21; 

(f) That every able-bodied male not excused by 
proper authority be either required or urged to at- 
tend one such summer camp every five years until 
32 years of age. 


PRESIDENT CONANT URGES A RE- 
VISION OF THE “GI BILL OF 
RIGHTS” 

In his annual report, released for publication 
January 22, James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, urged revision of the “GI Bill 
of Rights” to assure professional training at 
government expense for veterans of exceptional 
He said that “in its most important 
feature—the allocation of the amount of educa- 
tional opportunity—the present law does not 
represent the desires of the educational institu- 
tions of the country.” The weakness of the 
present GI Bill of Rights, he explained, is that 
it bases educational opportunity on length of 
military service and not on “demonstrated abil- 
ity.” The bill should provide advanced edu- 
cation for “a carefully selected group, the length 
and types of such education to be related to 
the national educational deficit caused by the 
war.” 

In Dr. Conant’s judgment, there would be no 
question of the democratic features of such a 
change, for it would give equal opportunity for 
professional education to all men of ability, 
rather than limit opportunity to “accidents of 
family income or geography” as in the prewar 
He added: 

Unless the law is subsequently modified, all our 
colleges, universities, and technical schools will have 
heavy responsibilities when the wave of demobilized 
veterans hits our educational system. 

Unless high standards of performance can be 
maintained in spite of sentimental pressures and 
financial temptation, we may find the least capable 
among the war generation, instead of the most 


ability. 


period. 
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capable, flooding the facilities for advanced educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Such a situtation would be detected before long 
by the general public and the reaction against our 
colleges might be severe indeed. .. . 


President Conant also said that the veterans 
with the most brains and initiative will prob- 
ably be those most dissatisfied with academic 
formalities and most tempted to go directly into 
outside work. To recruit these men for profes- 
sional training, it will be necessary to eliminate 
some formal credit requirements, provide an in- 
tensified year-round program of study, and tele- 
scope college and graduate professional studies. 

Harvard University, President Conant re- 
ported, will continue with a three-term academic 
calendar of about 45 weeks during the demobili- 
zation period of possibly “five or six more 
years,” will grant credit for certain studies com- 
pleted in service, and will modify graduate- 
school-admission requirements for outstanding 
candidates. 


HAS THE WAR AFFECTED CIVILIAN 
STUDENTS’ EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS? 

Wark has upset the educational timetable of 
many thousands of college students, but it evi- 
dently has not affected their career ambitions 
or vocational interests. This is an important 
finding of a national survey of student opinion 
by Arthur L. Brandon, president of the Amer- 
ican College Publicity Association and director 
of the Division of Special Services, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Civilian students now in American colleges 
and universities are preparing themselves pri- 
marily for peacetime occupations, and they 
know what they want from education, for al- 
most 100 per cent of those included in the sur- 
vey declared that their present course of study 
is the one they had planned to take before the 
war began. 

Questionnaires sampling student opinion on 
their present and postwar vocational plans were 
distributed in all types of colleges scattered 
over the country—state universities and teach- 
ers colleges, privately endowed colleges, tech- 
nical schools, and women’s colleges. The in- 
quiry follows a national survey of college ad- 
ministrators conducted by Dr. Brandon last 
spring, when he was research vice-president of 
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the association, and reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 16, 1944. 

Student answers may seem to contradict the 
opinion of some educators that a large pro- 
portion of students changed their course of 
study in order to prepare for specifie war jobs, 
but Dr. Brandon emphasizes that 46 per cent 
of the students included in this survey were 
freshmen who may reasonably expect the war 
to be ended before they graduate. Sophomores 
made up 24 per cent of the students partici- 
pating, 17 per cent were juniors, and only 13 
per cent were fourth-year students. The upper- 
class male groups have, of course, been depleted 
by transfer to military units on or off the cam- 
puses, hence they were not included in this 
inquiry. 

Asked if they would continue their present 
course of study if the war ends while they are 
in college, 82 per cent of the students replied 
“Yes,” while only 2 per cent answered “No.” 
The remaining 16 per cent were uncertain. If 
they leave college to enter military service or 
to take a job and return to college later, 72 
per cent will take up their present study plan 
again, while 5 per cent will not, and the re- 
mainder answer that they are uncertain. 

Students were asked if they believe that the 
postwar college curriculum should offer them 
principally vocational or cultural training or a 
combination of the two. “They voted 90 per 
cent for a combination course in ‘earning a liv- 
ing’ and ‘how to live,’ and only 10 per cent for 
the strictly vocational course.” 

Students are interested, too, in seeing the 
colleges return to the prewar time schedule of 
summer vacations and maximal class loads of 
15 hours a week, the survey indicated. In the 
earlier survey, college presidents were also 
queried on this matter of the postwar time 
schedule. Presidents were about equally divided 
on the continuation of the accelerated schedule, 
voting 54 per cent in favor of around-the-cal- 
endar classes, though pointing out that students 
would not be required to attend classes the year 
around unless they elected to do so. But college 
presidents voted almost unanimously against the 
“concentration” of classes. On these points, 
students and college administrators are in agree- 
ment. Students voted 67 per cent against con- 
tinuation of the program of acceleration and 80 
per cent against the concentrated program. 
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About 35 per cent of the students included in 
the survey will need some degree of financial 
assistance in order to finish college, while an 
equal number say there is a possibility of their 
needing such aid. Of this group, only 10 per 
cent wish to obtain a loan. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES LISTED 
AMONG ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


On January 13, 1945, the War Manpower 
Commission issued a list of essential activities 
which includes as item 33 the following: 


33. Educational Services—Publie and private in- 
dustrial and agricultural vocational training; ele- 
mentary, secondary, and preparatory schools; ju- 
nior colleges, colleges, universities, and professional 
schools; educational and scientific research agen- 
cies; United States Maritime Service Training Pro- 
gram; Civil Aeronautics Civilian Pilot Training 
Program; Armed Forces contract flying; ground 
and factory aviation schools; and the production 
of technical and vocational training films. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES TO OPEN A NEW 
OFFICE 


In accordance with approval given the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the Board of Diree- 
tors, the Association of American Colleges will 
open a new office on the fourth floor of 744 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6 (D. C.), 
February 16: 

In view of the fact that various divisions of the 
Federal government will have concern for the col- 
leges during the coming year, for example, with re- 
gard to Federal aid, peacetime conscription, inter- 
national-education matters, and surplus war prop- 
erty, it is recommended to the association that the 
executive director [Guy E. Snavely] go to Wash- 
ington with part of his staff, at least for a year’s 
trial. The staff largely responsible for the Arts 
Program, for the Bulletin, for the bookkeeping, and 
for the general information service will be main- 
tained in the main offices in New York. The execu- 
tive director will simply commute from Washington 
instead of to Washington. 


Dr. Snavely will be in the New York office on 
Thursday of each week. Mrs. Tuma, the edi- 
torial assistant, will be in charge of the library 
and the information service in New York. Per- 
sons wishing to see Dr. Snavely in New York 
are requested to make arrangements with Mrs. 
Tuma. 
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EDUCATION IN SOME OF THE 
LIBERATED AREAS 


A RELEASE from the United Nations Informa- 
tion Office (610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20), 
under date of January 20, includes the follow- 
ing items: 


In the Netherlands, where the Germans wrecked 
many schools and libraries, reconstruction and re- 
organization of the educational system is under 
The first Dutch institution of higher learning 
to resume is the Roman Catholic College at Til- 
burg. Students barred from the college during the 
German occupation, but who have continued to 
study privately, will be permitted to take special 
examinations by they may regain their 
former status. Any known to have collaborated 
with the enemy are excluded both from such exami- 
nations and from the college. . . 

Before the armies retreated from 
Nijmegen, near the Netherlands-German frontier, 
they almost completely destroyed the Catholic Uni- 
Heaps of rubble are all that re- 


way. 


which 


German 


versity there. 


main of the buildings, apparently deliberately 
bombed and burned, including the newly-built 
Aula. The university’s library was wantonly set 
anre... . 


Dutch students deported to Germany for forced 
labor are required to work 12-hour shifts, accord- 
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ing to information reaching Holland. Many have 
been made ill by the hardships, and some have. 
been sent back to Holland. A sanatorium is being 
established in liberated Holland for such students, 
frequently suffering from tuberculosis, and for 
others who have lived in hiding under bad con- 
ditions. ... 

In liberated Belgium, as in the Netherlands, 
schools are being reopened as rapidly as possible. 
Brussels University was closed under the German 
occupation. The universities of Louvain, Ghent, 
and Liege remained open, but resisted every effort 
to force them into collaboration. Many students 
joined the resistance movement rather than permit 
themselves to be sent to Germany for slave labor, 
Louvain University, a sufferer from German ag- 
gression in the first World War, also saw some of 
its buildings wrecked by German bombs in this 
WAR sis 

In France, every possible assistance has been 
promised students whose education was interrupted 
by resistance work, military service, persecution, or 
political imprisonment. René Capitant, Minister of 
National Education, has said that scholarships also 
will be awarded not only on the basis of an appli- 
cant’s financial status, but also on his family’s 
record in the resistance movement. Half of the 
students in France’s secondary schools now are 
reported to be receiving free tuition, while uni- 
versity fees have been reduced by half... . 


Notes and News... 





Notice: By a mail ballot the Trustees of The 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Ine., 
have nominated for the post formerly held by 
the late Walter A. Jessup, George D. Stoddard, 
New York State Commissioner of Education, 
and for re-election, Willard E. Givens. Accord- 
ing to the By-laws, members of the society may 
make additional nominations. Names proposed 
by at least 20 members will be sent to the mem- 
bers for their vote by March 31, 1945. Nomina- 
tions should be in the office of the society, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y., by Mareh 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harry K. Newsurn, dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, the State University of Iowa, has 
been elected president of the University of Ore- 
gon and will take office, July 1, succeeding the 
late Donald M. Erb, whose death was reported 


in ScHoou AND Society, January 1, 1944. Or- 
lando John Hollis, acting dean of the School of 
Law, who has served as acting president in the 
interim, will continue in this post until Dr. New- 
burn is inaugurated. 


THE REVEREND GeorGE E. KLINgz, pastor of 
the Free Methodist Church, Woodstock (Iil.), 
has been elected president, Wessington Springs 
(S. D.) College, sueceeding the Reverend A. C. 
Wolcott, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, January 6. 


W. Eart ARMSTRONG, dean, Ohio Wesleyan 
University (Delaware), will become dean, School 
of Edueation, University of Delaware, August 1. 
Dr. Armstrong will also serve as professor of 
education and director of the summer session. 


G. RicHarp WENDT, head of the department 
of psychology, Wesleyan University, will become 
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professor of psychology and head of the depart- 
ment, University of Rochester (N. Y.), March 
1, to sueceed Elmer A. Culler, who is resigning 
from the chairmanship because of ill health. 
He will, however, continue as professor of psy- 
chology and director of the hearing laboratory. 


THE Department of State announced, January 
30, that J. G. Bradshaw, one of the professors 
and technical experts who have received travel 
grants for service in the American republics, had 
accepted a visiting professorship in the School 
of Business and Commerce, Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, Colombia. Mr. Bradshaw will also serve 
as adviser to the director of the school. 


James F, T. BuGENTAL, assistant professor of 
psychology, Gdorgia Institute of Technology 
(Atlanta), has been appointed acting head of 
the newly established department of psychology. 
Martha Crowe and Mary Virginia Bloxton have 
been appointed psychometrists. The depart- 
ment is charged initially with four functions: 
“1, developing a program of course offerings 
in general and applied psychology suitable to 
supplement the engineering training . . .; 2. 
planning and earrying on a freshman testing 
schedule designed to assist in sectioning classes, 
to provide diagnostic data, and to yield meas- 
ures predictive of probable success of entering 
students; 3. investigating and reporting on a 
counseling and research program suitable to the 
school; 4. participating in the work of the Vet- 
erans’ Center now being organized on the 
campus.” 


MARIAN JUANITA GARDINER, dean of women, 
State College for Colored Students (Dover, 
Del.), has been appointed acting director and 
professor of home-economies education, Bishop 
College, Marshall, Tex. 


Lewis Paut Topp has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history, State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


Tue following promotions at City College 
(New York) were announced, February 4, by 
Harry N. Wright, president: Arthur E. Al- 
brecht, chairman of the department of business 
administration to a full professorship; to asso- 
ciate professorships, William G. Crane, chair- 
man, department of English, Leo Lehrman, 
chemistry, Thomas H. Prentice, civil engineer- 
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ing, and Leonard P. Sayles, biology; to assistant 
professorships, Anthony Orlando, hygiene, John 
G. Hazam, history, Henry Plock, drafting, and 
John H. Hutchins, English; to instructorships, 
Oreste A. Bontempo, Romance languages, Rod- 
ney W. Frary, James M. Kennedy, and Edwin 
A. Hill, mathematics, James Montague, hygiene, 
Harold Roth, English, and Earl H. Ryan and 
Robert Sonkin (now in the Armed Forces), pub- 
lie speaking. Charles K. Angrist was named 
associate librarian, and Yerchanik Iskenderian, 
assistant librarian. 


THE REVEREND FintTAN R. SHONIKER, O.5S.B., 
was recently appointed librarian, St. Vincent 
College and Archabbey (Latrobe, Pa.), to sue- 
ceed the Reverend Valentine Koehler, 0O.S.B., 
who resigned to return to parochial duties in 
Newark, N. J. 


Wixsvur H. Dutton, of the publie schools of 
Eugene (Ore.), has been appointed to the staff 
of Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 


M. Louise Ramsey has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economies, Fenn Col- 
lege, Cleveland. 


THADDEUS MALINOWSKI was recently named 
assistant professor of modern languages, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 


Marian Vizay has been appointed assistant 
professor of costume design and home planning 
and furnishing, Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Anita L. Martin, who recently received a 
medical discharge from the WACS, has been 
appointed to teach Spanish in the College of 
Wooster (Ohio) for the spring semester. 


Jay McCormick, former senior editor of the 
Michigan Daily, has been appointed special in- 
structor in English to teach narrative writing 
in Wayne University, Detroit. 

KATHARINE P. SHATTUCK, novelist and short 
story writer, joined the staff of Westminster 
College (New Wilmington, Pa.), February 1, to 
give courses in composition. 


CHARLOTTE FEHLMAN has been appointed in- 
struetor in psychology, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Ronni CHERNIN was recently appointed to 
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the staff of the department of home economics, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 

DorotHy SAMMis has been appointed in- 
structor in speech, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

BuRNICE HERMAN JARMAN, associate pro- 
fessor of education, the George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.), became regis- 
trar of the university, February 1. 


Hersert H. Petit recently succeeded Eugene 
R. Mittinger as registrar, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland. 

THomas J. Bartow, formerly of the staff of 
St. Alban’s School (Washington, D. C.), has 
assumed the office of business manager, New 
Canaan (Conn.) Country School. Other recent 
additions to the staff of the upper school are: 
Richard Clark, formerly of Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Friends Academy; Robert Bergh, Newark (N. 
J.) Academy; and William Swallow, New 
Canaan Junior High School. William P. White, 
of the Westminster School (Simsbury, Conn.), 
has been appointed to the language-retraining 
department. 


THE following members of the staff of Wayne 
University have been appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Business Administration; Wil- 
liam W. Whitehouse, dean, and Don S. Miller, 
assistant dean, College of Liberal Arts; George 
R. Husband, chairman of the department of 
business administration; and David D. Henry, 
executive vice-president of the university, who 
will serve as chairman. The committee will 
work with a group of businessmen of Detroit 
in the development of specialized fields in busi- 
ness education and a review of the ultimate pro- 
gram toward which the university should move. 


Hueu P. Baker, president, Massachusetts 
State College, was elected vice-president, Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, by a referendum 
vote, January 23. The office is an honorary 
one, bestowed on Dr. Baker in recognition of 
his “constructive interest in the conservation 
of our nation’s forest resources.” 


FRANK C. Moore, director of industrial arts 
in the publie schools of Cleveland, was recently 
elected vice-president, American Vocational As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. J. Louis Situ, of Covington (La.), 
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only woman member of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Board of Supervisors, has been elected 
vice-president, National Association of Govern. 
ing Boards of State Universities and Allied In. 
stitutions. 


MABEL STUDEBAKER, teacher of science, Grid- 
ley Junior High School, Erie (Pa.), has been 
appointed to the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, NEA. 


WiLsur ScHRAMM, director, School of Jour- 
nalism, the State University of Iowa, has been 
elected to represent the schools of journalism 
on a newly formed National Council on Radio 
Journalism. The council has been created “‘to 
promote closer co-operation between schools and 
the radio industry, to establish professional 
standards for training radio newsmen and radio 
writers, and to study relations of newspaper 
and radio training.” 


CarL F. WiTTKE, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Ohio War History 
Commission, a 25-member committee charged 
by John W. Bricker, governor, with collecting 
and preserving necessary records for the war 
history of the state. 


JAN B. KozAx, formerly professor of philoso- 
phy, Charles University (Prague), has been ap- 
pointed by the Czechoslovak Government-in- 
Exile as adviser on educational reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of schools in Czechoslovakia, 
with offices at the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
Washington. 


ProspLteMs of curricula for high school 
through the university are being handled in a 
new way by representatives of departments of 
the University of California (Los Angeles), ac- 
cording to a report released to the press, Jan- 
uary 4. In arrangement with the university’s 
Office of Relations with Schools, 10 professors 
have been named liaison representatives of their 
departments with corresponding departments in 
high schools and junior colleges, as follows: 
James D. McCullough, of the department of 
chemistry; Franklin P. Rolfe, assistant pro- 
fessor of English; Clinton C. Humiston, assist- 
ant professor of French; Brainerd Dyer, asso- 
ciate professor of history; William T. Puckett, 
Jr., assistant professor of mathematics; Dean 
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E. MeHenry, assistant professor of political 
science; M. A. Zeitlin, associate professor of 
Spanish; and Edgar Lazier, assistant dean, Col- 
lece of Letters and Science. 


Wave M. JENKINS, principal, Massey Hill 
School, Cumberland County (N. C.), has been 
elected to the superintendency of schools, Union 
County (N. C.), to sueceed E. H. Broome, whose 
intention to retire as soon as a successor could 
be found was reported in ScHooL AnD Society, 
November 25, 1944. 


Mrs. LA VERN Brown has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Oconto County, Wis. 


Tue following persons were new appointees 
to superintendencies of schools in New Mexico, 
January 1: Tom Wiley, Bernalillo County; 
Emily G. Long, Colfax County; Mrs. Charles 
Gerdhart, Guadalupe County; Katherine Rich- 
ards, Hidalgo County; Mary Lee Carson, Lea 
County; Lueille Patterson, Lincoln County; 
Dora Jo Munson, Luna County; Mrs. Dale 
Dodds, Otero County; Fred Witty, Quay 
County; Floyd D. Painton, San Juan County; 
J. M. Barela, Socorro County; Ethel Hawkins, 
Torrance County; and Manuel A. Baca, Valen- 
cia County. 

Davin H. Parton, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, assumed the superintendency 
at Svraeuse (N. Y.), January 1, succeeding G. 
Carl Alverson. The appointment of John F. 
Hummer and Francis R. Shingle to administer 
the schools until a successor to Mr. Alverson 
could be elected was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 15, 1944. Philo C. Dunsmore, 
supervisor of curriculum, has succeeded Mr. 
Patton. 


CorRECTION: Through inadvertence, a para- 
graph in the section, “Other Items” (ScHoon 
AND Society, January 20), referred to N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., as “educational director, Pan 
American World Airways.” Dr. Engelhardt 
has held the post of director, Air-Age Education 
Research, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
since 1943, as reported in these columns, Novem- 
ber 27, 1943. 


Recent Deaths 


Witu1aM BENJAMIN GREGORY, professor emer- 
itus of experimental engineering and hydraulics, 
College of Engineering, Tulane University, died, 
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January 29, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Professor Gregory had served the university as 
instructor in drawing (1894-97), assistant pro- 
fessor of experimental engineering (1897-1902), 
associate professor (1902-05), and professor, 
1905-39. 


Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), sueeumbed to a heart at- 
tack, January 30, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Dr. Fox, who was a widely recognized authority 
on American history, began teaching at the age 
of nineteen years. He had served in Columbia 
University as lecturer in polities (1912-13), in- 
structor in history (1913-19), assistant pro- 
fessor (1919-22), associate professor (1922- 
27), and professor (1927-34), and in the presi- 
deney of Union College since 1934. Dr. Fox 
was the author of “American Social History,” 
“The Decline of Aristocracy in the Polities of 
New York,” and “The History of New York 
State.” With Arthur M. Schlesinger he was 
eoeditor of “A History of American Life,” a 
work in twelve volumes, the fifth of which, “The 
Completion of Independence, 1790-1830,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Fox in collaboration with John Allen 
Krout, appeared early in January. 


WILLIAM Peters REEVES, professor emeritus 
of English, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), 
died, January 30. Dr. Reeves, who was seventy- 
nine years old at the time of his death, had 
served as instructor in rhetoric (1897-99), 
Union College; professor of English (1899- 
1900), the State University of Iowa; and at 
Kenyon College as professor of English and 
head of the department from 1900 until his 
retirement, 1939. : 


Orrin Kip McMurray, dean emeritus, School 
of Jurisprudence, University of California 
(Berkeley), died, February 1, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Dr. MeMurray had served 
the university as assistant professor of law 
(1903-06), associate professor (1906-09), pro- 
fessor (1909-23), John H. Boalt professor of 
law (1923-40), and in the deanship, 1923—40. 


Wi.u1AM THOMAS SHEPHERD, superintendent, 
Columbia University School (Washington, D. 
C.), suffocated, February 1, when his lighted 
pipe set fire to his bed. Dr. Shepherd, who was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death, 
had served as president (1906), Arkansas Nor- 
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mal College; teaching fellow (1908-09) and fel- 
low by courtesy (1910-12), the George Wash- 
ington University; professor of philosophy and 
English and dean (1913-16), Waynesburg (Pa.) 
College; and principal (1916-20), president 
(1920-28), and superintendent (since 1928), 
Columbia University School. 


SAMUEL JAMES ReEcorD, dean, School of 
Forestry, Yale University, succumbed to a heart 
attack, February 3, in his sixty-fourth year. 
Dr. Record had served the university as in- 
structor in forestry (1910-11), assistant pro- 
fessor of forest products (1911-17), professor 
(1917-39), and dean, since 1939. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES BROWNELL GAGE, 
headmaster emeritus, Suffield (Conn.) Academy, 
and one of the founders (1904) of Yale-in- 
China (Changsha), died, February 3, at the age 
of seventy years. Dr. Gage served as dean 
(1907-11), Collegiate School (1914-22), Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, provost of the colleges 
(1923), and professor of education (1914-23), 
Yale-in-China. He remained in a trusteeship 
of the institution until his death. In 1924, he 
returned to the United States and assumed the 
headmastership of Suffield School (later Suf- 
field Academy), a post that he held until 1939. 
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Other Items 

Carter V. Goon, professor of education and 
acting dean, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, has been commissioned by the Amer. 
ican Council on Education to prepare a volume 
listing detailed information as to programs 
available, tuition and other fees, living expenses, 
and related data for some 1,800 universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, and professional schools 
throughout the country. The book, which is 
expected to be from 700 to 800 pages in length, 
will be ready for the printer by midsummer and 
will “be put into the hands of educational officers 
in the Armed Forces for their use in counseling 
service personnel interested in going to college.” 


ENROLLMENT in courses for educated foreign- 
ers “has increased about 100 per cent in the past 
two years,” according to the annual report of 
Harry Morgan Ayres, acting director of Univer- 
sity Extension, Columbia University. The uni- 
versity is planning an expansion of these courses 
to meet a larger influx of graduate students 
from other countries, including Russia, in the 
postwar period. All types of courses are in de- 
mand by these students—language, literature, 
history, government, music, the dramatic arts, 
drawing, painting, sculpture, professional writ- 
ing, child psychology, and the social sciences. 


Shorter Papers... 





LATIN AS A PERPETUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL LANGUAGE 

In discussions of postwar trends and develop- 
ments in our ever-changing civilization, the 
problem of an international language continu- 
ally arises for consideration. International 
communications of all sorts will be infinitely 
greater than ever before. Therefore a success- 
ful interlanguage will be urgently needed for 
diplomatie and liaison purposes, for cultural, 
commercial, and economic relations, and for the 
gaining of the long-desired perpetual interna- 
tional peace. The international language need 
not displace any existing national language, 
but rather would be a supplementary and auxil- 
iary language. 

The qualifications for this universal language 
are that the sounds must be easy to form, the 
words and idioms easy to learn, the modes of 


expression precise and regular. The language 
itself, although simple to speak and understand, 
must be satisfactory for intellectual and aes- 
thetic demands, while remaining adaptable to 
the needs and uses of everyday life. Even 
though English is the common language of the 
commercial world and French the langue de 
cultur of Western Europe, no existing national 
language can possibly be chosen; for the lin- 
guistie and phonetic difficulties inherent in each 
native tongue, together with their national rival- 
ries and deeply hidden jealousies, prevent such 
a choice. The question, therefore, narrows down 
to a selection between an ancient language and 
one of the artificial languages. The latter can 
be dismissed because they all suffer, in varying 
degrees, from monotonous uniformity and in- 
flexibility. Languages grow spontaneously from 
natural ideas and thoughts, emotions and moods. 
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Despite their aesthetic names, artificial lan- 
guages cannot be vehicles for the intellectual 
resources of human endeavors and for the evo- 
lution of creative expression and style. Thus 
it follows that a so-called “dead” language 
should be adopted. Latin is the one language 
that meets the prescribed requirements. 

Latin, in fact, has never ceased to be an 
international language. In the Middle Ages, 
Latin was at first spoken throughout Western 
Europe and along the lower Danube. It seemed 
as if Latin would continue to be the common 
language of the Western World; but the medi- 
eval universities, instead of cultivating and con- 
stantly building up their Latin to meet new 
conditions and situations, turned to the ver- 
nacular tongues and to a revival of the Ciceron- 
ian Latin as a substitute for the living Latin of 
their day. Naturally, few were willing to sub- 
ject themselves to this rigorous discipline and 
study in order to become thoroughly saturated 
with the style of Cicero and the Ciceronian 
“mores.” Thus Latin lost ground. However, 
during the course of these few centuries, it was 
gradually being changed in the various lands 
into the separate languages which we have 
named “Romance languages,” especially into 
Spanish and Portuguese,.which are playing such 
an important role in the improvement of our 
inter-American policy and in the cementing of 
our “good-neighbor” bond. Thus, Latin has 
passed into the modern languages, not only in 
assimilated words, but also in unchanged Latin 
expressions, current over the world today. 

Latin is the official language of the Roman 
Catholie Chureh and is used constantly and 
extensively in its service. 

Latin is the actual language of the natural 
sciences. It has facilitated the development of 
pharmacy, anatomy, botany, zoology, and chem- 
istry through the establishment of a common 
terminology for the particular science in order 
to avoid confusion and ambiguity. The Inter- 
national Congress of Botany requires that the 
description of a new plant or species be accom- 
panied by a Latin diagnosis if it is to be ac- 
cepted for publication. The BNA (“Basle’s 
Anatomical Nomenclature’’), consisting of 4,500 
anatomical terms describing various parts of 
the body visible to the naked eye, is written in 
Latin words selected by a group of distin- 
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guished anatomists of the world. In consider- 
ing a standard international public-health code 
for the future, to be set up and administrated 
by an International Conference of Public 
Health Officers, Latin appears to be the most 
suitable language, for the various scientifie and 
medical terms, already written in Latin and 
standardized, constitute the terminology of the 
public-health rules and regulations. 

True Latin itself has a considerable body of 
universally accepted meanings. It possesses a 
definite pattern of meanings and idioms and is 
no longer subject to abnormal variations or 
illogical combinations and vaguities. Of this 
body, in order to convey the concepts and prog- 
ress of modern times, the vocabulary can easily 
be enriched by the creation and coining of 
newly formed Latin or hybrid Latinized-Greek 
words, although, perhaps, these results would 
cause the worshipers of Cicero and Quintilian 
to turn twice o’er in their graves. Furthermore, 
the enunciation and pronunciation of Latin are, 
on the whole, standardized and clear. 

Because of our short acquaintance with 
Latin in schools, because of the distressing 
struggle with Caesar and his Gallic wars and 
with Cicero and his Catilinian orations, because 
of our inadequate speaking knowledge, and be- 
cause of an uninterested teacher who was “filling 
in” her program with Latin, the language has 
been labeled hard and complicated, with intri- 
cate, periodic sentences and “word order,” and 
with formal inflections, constructions, and syn- 
tax. But the Romans gave much thought to 
the art and mastery of style in their choice of 
words and expressions. Probably, no language 
has really matched in expressiveness the majes- 
tic beauty and sonorous dignity of the Latin 
language. Although I agree that the styles of 
Caesar and Cicero are difficult for our use in 
speaking and in daily communication, not all 
Latin is of this type. The Latin which should 
be stressed is rather the easy-going and informal 
Latin of the Middle Ages, the Latin in which 
sentence structure and arrangement of words 
and grammatical patterns come nearer the mod- 
ern Romance languages. Therefore this ver- 
nacular Latin, the sermo plebeius, is the Latin 
which should be the model and basis for the pro- 
posed universal language. Hence the teaching 
of Latin in such a form that the student can 
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learn not only to speak, read, and write it, but 
also to use it as a medium and as a source in 
human relationships and family life, should be 
intensified and accelerated. 

The majority of today’s leaders in polities 
and in law, in education and in literature, in 
philosophy and in science, and in the financial 
and economic world, have aequired a familiarity 
with its constituent elements from the constant 
use of derived terms. Even a large percentage 
of the ‘‘man-in-the-street” has had some training 
in Latin or is familiar with its rudiments 
through his environmental vocabulary. 

Latin contains an inexhaustible field and vast 
resources for reading material and study of 
some of the greatest intellectual endeavors and 
masterpieces for anyone who possesses the in- 
tellectual curiosity and unquenchable thirst, not 
only to understand the foundations of diverse 
cultures and conventions and thus to acquire the 
precepts of better citizenship and character for 
true democracy, but also to further the develop- 
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ment of our critical and mental powers and thus 
to evolve the means and ways of free interna. 
tional communication and discourse. The study 
of the language and literature of the civilization 
from which our own is derived serves as a link 
joining the different European nations and 
might well be an inspiration toward greater 
unity, for the traditional “humane” culture of 
Europe forms the most potent factor in Euro- 
pean unity. 

The vernacular Latin is a practical, living, 
and picturesque language within the easy range 
of the average citizen. It already exists “on 
the spot.” It is just awaiting the opportune 
moment to blossom forth as the instrument and 
implement for the interchange of information 
and for the international sharing of views and 
thoughts, feelings and desires, inspirations and 
aspirations. 

Latin is the perpetual international language. 

ApA SOBEL 

NEw York CITY 





A NEW DEVICE FOR EVALUATING THE 
WORK OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Tue Fort Valley (Ga.) State College recently 
introduced the innovation of awarding credit for 
the achievement of the objectives of the college 
as a prerequisite for graduation. Finding that 
even in a “progressive” educational atmosphere, 
student and faculty prepossession with “credits” 
and “units” makes functional education difficult, 
the college now requires for graduation, not only 
the 180 quarter hours of academic eredit con- 
ventionally required for bacealaureate degrees 
and four-year teachers’ certificates, but also 180 
“activities-objectives” units distributed over the 
eight objectives of the college, which are: (1) 
Health; (2) Earning a Living; (3) Citizen- 
ship; (4) Scientifie Use and Control of the 
Natural Environment; (5) Communication; (6) 
Aesthetic; (7) Appreciation of Education as a 
Carrier of the Social Heritage; (8) Ethical 
(Living the Good Life). Students are expected 
to accumulate 180 such units toward graduation 
at the same average rate—15 each quarter—at 
which they now accumulate quarter hours of 
classroom credit. “Activities-objectives” units 
are classified in an arrangement parallel to con- 


ventionally academic courses and in fact repre- 
sent an extension of course work to living, “lab- 
oratory,” activities appropriate to the several 
courses offered. 

Although recent in application, the device has 
already proved its value in (a) modifying class- 
room instruction to fit objectives; (b) making 
students keenly aware of the meaning of “edu- 
sation” beyond an accumulation of academic 
credits; and (ce) providing a systematic means 
for evaluating the success of the college in 
graduating educated men and women. 

Horace Mann Bonp 


PRESIDENT, 
THE Fort VALLEY GA. STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATION INTERESTS COLLEGE 
GI’S 

THERE has been much speculation among 
those concerned with the welfare of education 
as to the effects of military service upon Gl’s 
who were college students or college graduates 
before entering the Armed Forces. Especially 
is this true among school administrators and 
placement officials faced with a teacher shortage 
predicted to last at least 10 years. 
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Will the returning veteran be interested in 
continuing his education or in refreshing his 
professional knowledge? Will he be willing to 
prepare for teaching or to go back to the class- 


room ? 

Results of a survey among Illinois State Nor- 
mal University alumni offer promise of a con- 
tinued interest in professional education on the 
part of college GI’s. In September, 1944, in- 
quiries went to 1,850 former university students 
with the Armed Forces. By December, 1944, a 
summary of replies from 726 alumni—approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of whom were graduates 
of four-year courses and 60 per cent, under- 
eryaduates—showed definite trends. 

Among specifie questions asked were these: 
Do you have a position awaiting you when you 
return to civilian life? If you do not have a 
position waiting for you, will you wish the help 
of the university in securing a teaching posi- 
tion? A non-teaching position? If you plan 
to return to college, do you expect to attend 
ISNU? If you attend ISNU, what type of 
work will you desire? 

Other questions dealt with the need for part- 
time employment by veterans who return to col- 
lege, the type of living quarters desired. Then 
there was one query about organized educational 
work completed by GI’s while in military service 
which they feel should be aceredited by ISNU. 
Those answering the questionnaires also had 
opportunities to ask for certain printed mate- 
rials: a speeial bulletin outlining the GI Bill 
of Rights and plans for returning veterans at 
ISNU, the general university catalogue, the 
graduate bulletin. And last, but not least, judg- 
ing from comments on the questionnaires, was 
the request for further information volunteered 
as pertinent to the questions asked. 

Ot first importance to school administrators 
among trends disclosed are figures showing that 
24 per cent, or almost one fourth of the college 
Gl’s polled, would like the assistance of the 
in obtaining teaching positions. 
Since approximately 60 per cent of those reply- 
ing as yet do not qualify for teaching and almost 
25 per cent indicate they have positions waiting 
lor them in civilian life, there is evidence of a 
high interest in the teaching profession. There 
is, of course, some overlapping between those 
who have positions waiting for them and those 
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desiring assistance in obtaining positions. A 
number with positions say they would like aid in 
securing better ones. 

A second point revealed by the replies is the 
very wide interest of GI’s in returning to col- 
lege. Almost 40 per cent of those answering 
the questionnaires expect to be back at ISNU. 
The figures alone do not tell the story. From 
all parts of the globe comes the question: “How 
many credits do I need to graduate?” And 
demands for the university catalogue arrive in 
surprising numbers both from alumni in this 
country and from those overseas. About 20 per 
cent of the GI’s have had educational work 
while in military service which they feel should 
be accredited by the university. They list not 
only the schools attended but the courses cov- 
ered. They raise questions about the possibility 
of receiving geography credit for transport fly- 
ing, mathematics credit for fire-prevention 
courses, student-teaching credit for Navy in- 
struction. They ask permission to take exami- 
nations in lieu of prerequisites for advanced 
courses. 

Requests for a special university bulletin out- 
lining the GI Bill of Rights and opportunities 
for veterans at ISNU come from 80 per cent 
of the alumni replying. “The GI Bill is only 
a rumor here’—‘“Maybe this bulletin will help 
me make up my feeble mind’—‘“I want this so 
I can consider all possibilities.” College GI’s 
are thinking in terms of education with govern- 
ment aid while planning for civilian life. “I’m 
over the stipulated age—are there any provi- 
sions that will apply to me?” “What about 
graduate work? Will the GI Bill assist me to 
obtain a master’s degree?” 

Though interested in government aid, the col- 
lege GI’s will want part-time employment to 
enable them to meet expenses while in school. 
The soldier who writes, “I’ll go back to college 
if I can arrange my finances,” has countless bud- 
dies in the same position. Need for part-time 
employment is indicated by 80 per cent of the 
ISNU alumni who plan to return to the campus. 
That there may be some connection between this 
need and the fact that more than one half of the 
GI’s want family living quarters is evident. 
“I’m married now,” hundreds of the service men 
and women report. A sailor asks, “Is there any 
subsistence for children provided by the GI 
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Bill?” And a WAC writes that her plans de- 
end upon his wishes. 
, : GERTRUDE M. HALL 
DIRECTOR, ALUMNI RELATIONS, 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
NoRMAL 
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The Green Star. Pp. 281. 
Illustrated. National Institute of Esperanto, 
Philadelphia. 1944. 

Clarifies the burden of languages on civilization and 
points out the needed remedy to help a sound worid 
peace An explanation of the synthetic language 
as the solution to the problem is offered, and the 
many ways in which it will help. 
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Needs of Exceptional Chil- 
U. S. Office of Education. 
Pp. iv+20. Washington 25: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1944. 10¢. 

This leaflet concerns the education of children hav- 
ing special physical, mental, or emotional needs. 
It is designed for the use of state and local planning 
groups that are interested in analyzing the problems 
and the possibilities of postwar developments for 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 





DUBIN, JOSEPH W. 


MARTENS, ELISE H. 
dren. Leaflet No. 74. 











offers : 
Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


New York 18, N. Y. 





522 Fifth Avenue 
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children who deviate seriously from what is consid. 
ered average or normal in child life. Some ques. 
tions to be answered are: What is the problem? 
How serious is it? What special services are 
needed? To what extent are such services now 
being provided? What state legislative action ig 
needed to provide the services? What do the 
needed services cost? How can the state’s pro. 
gram for exceptional children be integrated? ke 
Goodykoontz furnishes the Foreword. 
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MorGAN, KATHERINE LENORE. Latin American 
University Journals and Serial Publications. 
iv+74. Mimeographed. Division of Intellee. 
tual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1944. 50¢. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Educational 
Conference and the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of 


Kentucky, Vol. XVII, No. 2. Pp. 177. Pub. 
lished by the university, Lexington. 1944. 50¢, 

” 
Research and Educational Planning. Pp. 24. Il 


lustrated. 
1945. 
Some facts developed and procedures suggested 
through co-operative research activities in the Phila- 
delphia public schools. 


Board of Education, Philadelphia, 





THE TUITION. PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
promptly upon request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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